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CHAPTER XII. 


“Tre next morning I met Miss Horsman. 

“ ¢So you dined at Mr. Bullock’s yesterday, Mr. 
Harrison? Quite a family party, I hear. They 
are quite charmed with you, and your xnowledge 
of chemistry. Mr. Bullock told me so, in Hodgson’s 
shop, just now. Miss Bullock is a nice girl, eh, Mr. 
Harrison?’ She looked sharply at me. Of course, 
whatever I thought, I could do nothing but assent. 
“A nice little fortune, too, three thousand pounds, 
Consols, from her own mother.’ 

“What did I care? She might have three mil- 
lions, for me. I had begun to think a good deal 
about money, though, but not in connection with 
her. I had been doing up our books, ready to send 
out our Christmas bills, and had been wondering 
how far the vicar would consider three hundred a 
year, with a prospect of increase, would justify me 
me in thinking of Sophy. Think of her I could not 
help; and the more I thought of how good, and 
sweet, and pretty, she was, the more I felt that she 
ought to have far more than I could offer. Besides, 
my father was a shopkeeper, and I saw the vicar 
had a sort of respect for family. I determined to 
try and be very attentive to my profession. I was 
as civil as could be to every one; and wore the nap 
off the brim of my hat by taking it off so often. 

“T had my eyes open to every glimpse of Sophy. 
I am overstocked with gloves now, that I bought at 
teat time, by way of making errands into the shops 
where I saw her black gown. I bought pounds 
upon pounds of arrow-root, till I was tired of the 
eternal arrow-root puddings Mrs. Rose gave me. I 
asked her if she could not make bread of it, but she 
seemed to think that would be expensive; so I took 
to soap as a safe purchase. I believe soap improves 
by keeping. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Tae more I knew of Mrs. Rose, the better I 
liked her. She was sweet, and kind, and motherly, 
and we never had any rubs. I hurt her once or 
twice, I think, by cutting her short in her long 
stories about Mr. Rose. But I found out that when 
she had plenty to do, she did not think of him quite 
#0 much; so I expressed a wish for some Corazza 
shirts, and in the puzzle of devising how they were 
to be cut out, she forgot Mr. Rose for some time. 


Iwas still more pleased by her way about some legacy 
her elder brother left her. I don’t know the amount, 
but it was something handsome, and she might have 
set up housekeeping for herself; but instead, she 
told Mr. Morgan (who repeated it to me), that she 
should continue with me, as she had quite an elder 
sister’s interest in me. 

“ The ‘ country young lady,’ Miss Tyrrell, returned 
to Miss Tomkinson’s after the holidays. She had 
an enlargement of the tonsils, which required to be 
frequently touched with caustic, so I often called to 
see her. Miss Caroline always received me, and 
kept me talking in her washed-out style, after I had 
seen my patient. One day she told mo she thought 
she had a weakness about the heart, and would be 
glad if I would bring my stethoscope the next time, 
which I accordingly did; and while I was on my 
knees listening to the pulsations, one of the young 
ladies came in. She said: 

“Oh dear! Inever! I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ 
and scuttled out. There was not much the matter 
with Miss Caroline’s heart; a little feeble in action 
or so, a mere matter of weakness and general lan- 
guor. When I went down I saw two or three of the 
girls peeping out of the half-closed school-room door, 
but they shut it immediately and I heard them 
laughing. The next time I called, Miss Tomkinson 
was sitting in state to receive me. 

¢Miss Tyrrell’s throat does not seem to make 
much progress. Do you understand the case, Mr, 
Harrison? or should we have further advice? I 
think Mr. Morgan would probably know more about 
it’ 

“T assured her it was the simplest thing in the 
world; that it always implied a little torpor in the 
constitution, and that we preferred working through 
the system, which of course was a slow process, and 
that the medicine the young lady was taking (iodide 
of iron) was sure to be successful, although the pro- 
gress would not be rapid. She bent her head, and 
said, ‘It might be so; but she confessed she had 
more confidence in medicines which had some 
effect.’ 

“She seemed to expect me to tell her something; 
but I had nothing to say, and accordingly I bade 
good-by. Somehow Miss Tomkinson always man- 
aged to make me feel very small, by a succession of 
snubbings; and whenever I left her I had always 
to comfort myself under her contradictions by saying 
to myself, ‘Her saying it is so does not make it so.’ 
Or I invented good retorts which I might have made 
to her brusque speeches if [had but thought of them 
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at the right time. But it was provoking that I had 
not had the presence of mind to recollect them just 
when they were wanted. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“On the whole, things went on smoothly. Mr. 
Holden’s legacy came in just about this time; and 
I felt quite rich. Five hundred pounds would fur- 
nish the house, I thought, when Mrs. Rose left and 
Sophy came. I was delighted, too, to imagine that 
Sophy perceived the difference of my manner to her 
from what it was to any one else, and that she was 
embarrassed and shy in consequence, but not dis- 
pleased with me for it. All was so flourishing that 
I went about on wings instead of feet. We were 
very busy, without having anxious cases, My le- 
gacy was paid into Mr. Bullock’s hands, who united 
a little banking business to his profession of law. 
In return for his advice about investments (which I 
never meant to take, having a more charming, if 
less profitable, mode in my head), I went pretty 
frequently to teach him his agricultural chemistry. 
I was so happy in Sophy’s blushes that I was uni- 
versally benevolent, and desirous of giving pleasure 
to every one. I went, at Mrs. Bullock’s general 
invitation, to dinner there one day unexpectedly ; 
but there was such a fuss of ill-concealed preparation 
consequent upon my coming, that I never went 
again. Her little boy came in, with an audibly 
given message from the cook, to ask— 

“Tf this was the gentleman as she was to send 
in the best dinner service and dessert for ?’ 

“T looked deaf, but determined never to go again. 

“ Miss Bullock and I, meanwhile, became rather 
friendly, We found out that we mutually disliked 
each other; and were contented with the discovery. 
If people are worth anything, this sort of non-liking 
is a very good beginning of friendship. Every 
good quality is revealed naturally and slowly, and 
is a pleasant surprise. I found out that Miss Bul- 
lock was sensible, and even sweet-tempered, when 
not irritated by her step-mother’s endeavors to show 
her off. But she would sulk for hours after Mrs. 
Bullock’s offensive praise of her good points. And 
I never saw such a black passion as she went into 
when she suddenly came into the room when Mrs. 
Bullock was telling me of all the offers she had had. 

“My legacy made me feel up to extravagance. 
I scoured the country for a glorious nosegay of 
camelias, which I sent to Sophy on Valentine’s day. 
I durst not add a line, but I wished the flowers could 
speak, and tell her how I loved her. 

“T called on Miss Tyrrell that day. Miss Caroline 
was more simpering and affected than ever; and full 
of allusions to the day. 

“ «Do you affix much sincerity of meaning to the 
little gallantries of this day, Mr. Harrison?” asked 


she inalanguishing tone. I thought of my camelias, 
and how my heart had gone with them into Sophy’s 
keeping; and I told her I thought one might often 
take advantage of such a time to hint at feelings one 
dared not fully express. 

“T remembered afterwards the forced display she 
made, after Miss Tyrrell left the room, of a valentine. 
But I took no notice at the time; my head was full 
of Sophy. 

“Tt was on that very day that John Brouncker, 
the gardener to all of us who had small gardens to 
keep in order, fell down and injured his wrist se- 
verely, (I don’t give you the details of the case, 
because they would not interest you, being too tech- 
nical; if you ’ve any curiosity, you will find them in 
the Lancet of August in that year.) We all liked 
John, and this accident was felt like a town’s mis- 
fortune. The gardens, too, just wanted doing up. 
Both Mr. Morgan and I went directly to him. It 
was a very awkward case, and his wife and children 
were crying sadly. He himself was in great distress 
at being thrown out of work. He begged us to do 
something that would cure him speedily, as he could 
not afford to be laid up, with six children depending 
on him for bread. We did not say much before him, 
but we both thought the arm would have to come 
off; and it was his right arm, We talked it over 
when we came out of the cottage. Mr. Morgan had 
no doubt of the necessity. I went back at dinner- 
time to see the poor fellow. He was feverish and 
anxious. He had caught up some expression of 
Mr. Morgan’s in the morning, and had guessed tho 
measure we had in contemplation. He bade his 
wife leave the room, and spoke to me by myself. 

“ «Tf you please, sir, I’d rather be done for at 
once than have my arm taken off, and be a burden 
to my family. I’m not afraid of dying, but I could 
not stand being a cripple for life, eating bread, and 
not able to earn it.’ 

“The tears were in his eyes with earnestness. I 
had all along been more doubtful about the necessity 
of the amputation than Mr. Morgan, I knew the 
improved treatment of such cases. In his days 
there was much more of the rough and ready in 
surgical practice; so I gave the poor fellow some 
hope. 

“Tn the afternoon, I met Mr. Bullock. 

“So you’re to try your hand at an amputation 
to-morrow, I hear. Poor John Brouncker! I used 
to tell him he was not careful enough about his 
ladders. Mr. Morgan is quite excited about it. He 
asked me to be present, and see how well a man from 
Guy’s could operate ; he says he is sure you'll do it 
beautifully. Pah! no such sights for me, thank 
you.’ 

“Ruddy Mr. Bullock went a shade or two paler 
at the thought. 

“ ‘Curious! how professionally a man views these 
things. Here’s Mr. Morgan, who has been all along 
as proud of you as if you were his own son, abso- 
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lutely rubbing his hands at the idea of this crowning 
glory, this feather in your cap! He told me just 
now, he knew he had always been too nervous to be 
a good operator; and had therefore preferred send- 
ing for White from Chesterton, But now any one 
might have a serious accident who liked, for you 
would be always at hand.’ 

“T told Mr. Bullock, I really thought we might 
avoid the amputation; but his mind was pre-occu~ 
pied with the idea of it, and he did not care to listen 
tome. The whole town was full of it. That is a 
charm in a little town, everybody is so sympatheti- 
cally full of the same events. Even Miss Horsman 
stopped me to ask after John Brouncker with inte- 
rest; but she threw cold water upon my intention 
of saving the arm. 

“© As for the wife and family, we ‘Il take care of 
them. Think what a fine opportunity you have of 
showing off, Mr. Harrison !’ 

“ That was just like her. Always ready with her 
suggestions of ill-natured or interested motives. 

“Mr. Morgan heard my proposal of a mode of 
treatment by which I thought it possible that the 
arm might be saved. 

“ ¢T differ from you, Mr. Harrison,’ said he. ‘I 
regret it, but I differ in toto from you. Your kind 
heart deceives you in this instance. There is no 
doubt that amputation must take place—not later 
than to-morrow morning, I should say. I have 
made myself at liberty to attend upon you, sir; I 
shall be happy to officiate as your assistant. Time 
was when I should have been proud to be principal, 
but a little trembling in my arm incapacitates me.’ 

“T urged my reasons upon him again; but he was 
obstinate. He had, in fact, boasted so much of my 
acquirements as an operator, that he was unwilling 
I should lose this opportunity of displaying my skill. 
He could not see that there would be greater skill 
evinced in saving the arm; nor did I think of this 
at the time. I grew angry at his old-fashioned 
narrow-mindedness, as I thought it; and I became 
dogged in my resolution to adhere to my own course. 
We parted very coolly; and I went straight off to 
John Brouncker to tell him I believed that I could 
save the arm, if he would refuse to have it ampu- 
tated. When I calmed myself a little, before going 
in and speaking to him, I could not help acknow- 
ledging that we should run some risk of locked-jaw ; 
but, on the whole, and after giving most earnest 
conscientious thought to the case, I was sure that 
my mode of treatment would be the better. 

“He was a sensible man. I told him the differ- 
ence of opinion that existed between Mr. Morgan 
and myself. I said that there might be some little 
risk attending the non-amputation; but that I 
should guard against it, and I trusted that I should 
be able to preserve his arm. 

“Under God’s blessing,’ said he, reverently. I 
bowed my head. I don’t like to talk too frequently 
of the dependence which I always felt on that holy 
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blessing, as to the result of my efforts; but I was 
glad to hear that speech of John’s, hecause it showed 
a calm and faithful heart; and I had almost certain 
hopes of him from that time. 

“We agreed that he should tell Mr. Morgan the 
reason of his objections to the amputation, and his 
reliance on my opinion. I determined to recur to 
every book I had relating to such cases, and to con- 
vince Mr. Morgan, if I could, of my wisdom. Un- 
luckily, I found out afterwards that he had met 
Miss Horsman in the timo that intervened before I 
saw him again at his own house that evening; and 
she had more than hinted that I shrank from per- 
forming the operation, ‘for very good reasons, no 
doubt. She had heard that tho medical students in 
London were a bad set, and were not remarkable 
for regular attendance in the hospitals. She might 
be mistaken; but she thought it was, perhaps, quite 
as well poor John Brouncker had not his arm cut 
off by——Was there not such a thing as mortifica- 
tion coming on after a clumsy operation? It was, 
perhaps, only a choice of deaths 

“Mr. Morgan had been stung at all this. Per- 
haps I did not speak quite respectfully enough; I 
was a good deal excited. We only got more and 
more angry with each other; though he, to do him 
justice, was as civil as could be all the time, think- 
ing that thereby he concealed his vexation and dis- 
appointment. He did not try to conceal his anxiety 
about poor John. I went home weary and dispirited. 
I made up, and took the necessary applications to 
John; and, promising to return with the dawn of 
day—I would fain have stayed, but I did not wish 
him to be alarmed about himself—I went home, and 
resolved to sit up and study the treatment of similar 
cases. 

“Mrs. Rose knocked at the door. 

“©Come in!’ said I, sharply. 

“She said she had seen I had something on my 
mind all day, and she could not go to bed without 
asking if there was nothing she could do. She was 
good and kind; and I could not help telling her a 
little of the truth. She listened pleasantly; and I 
shook her warmly by the hand, thinking that, though 
she might not be very wise, her good heart made 
her worth a dozen keen, sharp, hard people like 
Miss Horsman. 

“ When I went at daybreak, I saw John’s wife for 
a few minutes outside of the door. She seemed to 
wish her husband had been in Mr. Morgan’s hands 
rather than mine; but she gave me as good an ac- 
count as I dared to hope for of the manner in which 
her husband had passed the night. This was con- 
firmed by my own examination. 

“When Mr. Morgan and I visited him together 
later on in the day, John said what we had agreed 
upon the day before ; and I told Mr. Morgan openly 
that it was by my advice that amputation was de- 
clined. He did not speak to me till we had left the 
house. Then he said, ‘ Now, sir, from ‘his time L 
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consider this case entirely in your hands. Only 
remember the poor fellow has a wife and six chil- 
dren. In case you come round to my opinion, re- 
member that Mr. White could come over, as he has 
done before, for the operation.’ 

“So! Mr. Morgan believed I declined operating 
because I felt myself incapable. Very well! Iwas 
much mortified. 

“An hour after we parted, I received a note to 
this effect :— 


“*Dear Sir: I will take the long round to-day, 
to leave you at liberty to attend to Brouncker’s case, 
which I feel to be a very responsible one. 

« «J. Morean.’ 


“This was kindly done. I went back, as soon as 
I could, to John’s cottage. While I was in the in- 
ner room with him, I heard the Miss Tomkinsons’ 
voices outside. They had called to inquire. Miss 
Tomkinson came in, and evidently was poking and 
snuffing about. (Mrs. Brouncker told her that I was 
within; and within I resolved to be, till they had 
gone.) 

“<*What is this close smell?’ asked she. ‘I am 
afraid you are notcleanly. Cheese !—cheese in this 
cupboard! No wonder there is an unpleasant smell. 
Don’t you know how particular you should be about 
being clean when there is illness about?” 

“Mrs. Brouncker was exquisitely clean in general, 
and was piqued at these remarks. 

“<Tf you please, ma’am, I could not leave John 
yesterday to do any housework, and Jenny put the 
dinner things away. She is but eight years old.’ 

“But this did not satisfy Miss Tomkinson, who 
was evidently pursuing the course of her observa- 
tion. 

“¢Fresh butter, I declare! Well now, Mrs. 
Brouncker, do you know I don’t allow myself fresh 
butter at this time of the year? How can you save, 
indeed, with such extravagance ?” 

“Please, ma'am,’ answered Mrs. Brouncker, 
‘you ’d think it strange if I was to take such liber- 
ties in your house as you ’re taking here.’ 

“T expected to hear a sharp answer. No! Miss 
Tomkinson liked true, plain-speaking. The only 
person in whom she would tolerate roundabout 
ways of talking was her sister. 

“* Well, that’s true,’ she said. ‘Still, you must 
not be above taking advice. Fresh butter is ex- 
trayagant at this time of the year. However, you’re 
a good kind of woman, and I ’ve a great respect for 
John. Send Jenny for some broth as soon as he 
can take it. Come, Caroline, we have got to go on 
to Williams’s.’ 

“But Miss Caroline said that she was tired, and 
would rest where she was till Miss Tomkinson came 
back. I was a prisoner for some time, I found. 
When she was alone with Miss Brouncker, she 
gaid— 


“¢You must not be hurt by my sister’s abrupt 
She means well. She has not much 
imagination or sympathy, and cannot understand 
the distraction of mind produced by the illness of a 
worshiped husband.’ 

“T could hear the loud sigh of commiseration 
which followed this speech. Mrs. Brouncker said— 

“Please, ma’am, I don’t worship my husband. I 
would not be so wicked.’ 

“Goodness !- You don’t think it wicked, do you? 
For my part, if . . . [should worship—I should 
adore him.’ 

“T thought she need not imagine such improbable 
cases. But sturdy Mrs. Brouncker said again— 

“*T hope I know my duty better. I ’ve not 
learned my Commandments for nothing. I know 
whom I ought to worship.’ 

“Just then the children came in, dirty and un- 
washed, I have no doubt. And now Miss Caroline’s 
real nature peeped out. She spoke sharply to them, 
and asked them if they had no manners, little pigs 
as they were, to come brushing against her silk gown 
in that way? She sweetened herself again; and was 
as sugary as love when Miss Tomkinson returned 
for her, accompanied by one whose voice, ‘like 
winds in summer sighing,’ I knew to be my dear 
Sophy’s. 

“She did not say much; but what she did say, 
and the manner in which the spoke, was tender and 
compassionate in the highest degree; and she came 
to take the four little ones back with her to the 
vicarage, in order that they might be out of their 
mother’s way; the older two might help at home. 
She offered to wash their hands and faces; and, 
when I emerged from my inner chamber, after the 
Miss Tomkinsons had left, I found her with a 
chubby child on her knees, bubbling and sputtering 
against her white, wet hand, with a face bright, 
rosy, and merry under the operation. Just as I 
came in, she said to him, ‘ There, Jemmy, now I can 
kiss you with this nice clean face.’ 

“She colored when she saw me. 
speaking, and I liked her silence. She was silent 
now, and I ‘lo’ed a’ tho better.” I gave my direc- 
tions to Mrs. Brouncker, and hastened to overtake 
Sophy and the children; but they had gone round 
by the lanes, I suppose, for I saw nothing of them. 

“J was very anxious about the case. At night I 
went again. Miss Horsman had been there; I be- 
lieve she was really kind among the poor, but she 
could not help leaving a sting behind her every- 
where. She had been frightening Mrs. Brouncker 
about her husband; and been, I have no doubt, ex- 
pressing her doubts of my skill ; for Mrs. Brouncker 
began— 

“¢Oh, please, sir, if you ‘Il only let Mr. Morgan 
take off his arm! I will never think the worse of 
you for not being able to do it.” 

“TJ told her it was from no doubt of my own com- 
petency to perform the operation that I wished to 


manner. 


I liked her 
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save the arm; but that he himself was anxious to 
have it spared. 

“¢Ay, bless him! he frets about not earning 
enough to keep us, if he’s crippled; but, sir, I don’t 
eare about that. I would work my fingers to the 
bone, and so would the children; I’m sure we’d be 
proud to do for him, and keep him, God bless him! 
It would be far better to have him only with one 
arm than to have him in the churchyard. Miss 
Horsman says’-—— 

“*Confound Miss Horsman!’ said I. 

«“¢Thank you, Mr. Harrison,’ said her well-known 
voice behind me. She had come out, dark as it was, 
to bring some old linen to Mrs. Brouncker; for, as 
I said before, she was very kind to all the poor peo- 
ple of Duncombe. 

“<¢T beg your pardon;’ for I really was sorry for 
my speech, or rather, that she had heard it. 

«There is no occasion for any apology,’ she re- 
plied, drawing herself up, and pinching her lips into 
a very venomous shape. 

“John was doing pretty well; but, of course, the 
danger of locked-jaw was not over. Before I left, 
his wife entreated me to take off the arm; she 
wrung her hands in her passionate entreaty. ‘Spare 
him to me, Mr. Harrison! she implored. Miss 
Horsman stood by. It was mortifying enough ; but 
I thought of the power which was in my hands, as 
I firmly believed, of saving the limb; and I was in- 
flexible. 

“You cannot think how pleasantly Mrs. Rose’s 
sympathy came in on my return. To be sure, she 
did not understand one word of the case which I 
detailed to her; but she listened with interest, and, 
as long as she held her tongue, I thought she was 
really taking it in; but her first remark was as mal- 
apropos as could be. 

“You are anxious to save the tibia; I see com- 
pletely how difficult that will be. My late husband 
had a case exactly similar, and I remember his 
anxiety; but you must not distress yourself too 
much, my dear Mr. Harrison; I have no doubt it 
will end well.’ 

“T knew she had no grounds for this assurance, 
and yet it comforted me. 

“ However, as it happened, John did fully as well 
as I could hope—of course, he was long in rallying 
his strength; and, indeed, sea air was evidently so 
necessary for his complete restoration, that I ac- 
cepted, with gratitude, Mrs, Rose’s proposal of 
sending him to Highport for a fortnight or three 
weeks. Her kind generosity in this matter made 
me more desirous than ever of paying her every 
mark of respect and attention. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Axourt this time there was a sale at Ashmeadow, 
a pretty house in the neighborhood of Duncombe. 


It was likewise an easy walk, and the spring days 
tempted many people thither, who had no intention 
of buying anything, but who liked the idea of ram- 
bling through the woods, gay with early primroses 
and wild daffodils, and of seeing the gardens and 
house, avhich till now had been shut up from the 
ingress of the townpeople. Mrs. Rose had plan- 
ned to go, but an unlucky cold prevented her. She 
begged me to bring her a very particular account, 
saying she delighted in details, and always ques- 
tioned the late Mr. Rose as to the side dishes of the 
dinners to which he went. The late Mr. Rose’s con- 
duct was always held up as a model to me, by the 
way. I walked to Ashmeadow, pausing, or loitering 
with different parties of townpeople, all bound in 
the same direction. At last I found the vicar and 
Sophy, and with them Istayed. Isat by Sophy, and 
talked and listened. A sale is a very pleasant ga- 
thering after all. The auctioneer, in a country place, 
is privileged to joke from his rostrum; and, haying 
a personal knowledge of most of the people, can 
sometimes make a very keen hit at their circum- 
stances, and turn the laugh against them. For in- 
stance, on the present occasion, there was a farmer 
present, with his wife, who was notoriously the gray 
mare. The auctioneer was selling some horse-cloths, 
and called out to recommend the article to her, tell- 
ing her, with a knowing look at the company, that 
they would make her a dashing pair of trowsers if 
she was in want of such an article. She drew her- 
self up with dignity, and said, ‘Come, John, we’ve 
had enough of thees.’ Whereupon there was a burst 
of laughter, and in the midst of it John meekly fol- 
lowed his wife out of the place. The furniture in 
the sitting-rooms was, I believe, very beautiful, but 
I did not notice it much. Suddenly I heard the 
auctioneer speaking to me, ‘Mr, Harrison, won’t 
you give me a bid for this table ” 

“Tt was a very pretty little table of walnut-wood. 
I thought it would go into my study very well, so I 
gave him a bid. I saw Miss Horsman bidding 
against me, so I went off with full force, and at last 
it was knocked down to me. The auctioneer smiled, 
and congratulated me. 

“*A most useful present for Mrs. Harrison, when 
that lady comes,” 

“Everybody laughed. They like a joke about 
marriage, it is so easy of comprehension. But the 
table which I had thought was for writing, turned 
out to be a work-table, scissors and thimble com- 
plete. No wonder I looked foolish. Sophy was not 
looking at me, that was one comfort. She was busy 
arranging a nosegay of wood-anemone and wild 
sorrel. 

“Miss Horsman came up, with her curious eyes. 

“«T had no idea things were far enough advanced 
for you to be purchasing a work-table, Mr. Har- 
rison.’ 

“T langhed off my awkwardness. 

“<Did not you, Miss Horsman? You are very 
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much behindhand. You have not heard of my 
piano, then?’ 

«No, indeed,’ said she, half uncertain whether I 
was serious or not. ‘Then it seems there is nothing 
wanting but the lady.’ 

“Perhaps she may not be wanting either,*said I; 
for I wished to perplex her keen curiosity. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘“Wuen I got home from my round, I found Mrs. 
Rose in some sorrow. 

“¢Miss Horsman called after you left,’ said she. 
‘Have you heard how John Brouncker is at High- 
port?’ 

“¢Very well,’ replied I. ‘I called on his wife 
just now, and she had just got a letter from him. 
She had been anxious about him, for she had not 
heard for a week. However, all’s right now; and 
she has pretty well of work at Mrs. Munton’s, as her 
servant is ill. Oh, they ’ll do, never fear.’ 

“At Mrs. Munton’s? Oh, that accounts for it, 
then. She is so deaf, and’makes such blunders.’ 

“ «Accounts for what?’ asked I. 

«¢ Oh, perhaps I had better not tell you,’ hesitated 
Mrs. Rose. 

“Yes, tell me at once. I beg your pardon; but I 
hate mysteries.’ 

“You are so like my poor dear Mr. Rose. He 
used to speak to me just in that sharp, cross way.— 
It is only that Miss Horsman called. She had been 
making a collection for John Brouncker’s widow, 
and’. 

“But the man’s alive!’ said T. 

“¢So it seems. But Mrs. Munton had told her 
that he was dead. And she has got Mr. Morgan’s 
name down at the head of the list, and Mr. Bul- 
lock’s’-—— 

“Mr. Morgan and Thad got into a short cool way 
of speaking to each other ever since we had differed 
so much about the treatment of Brouncker’s arm; 
and I had heard once or twice of his shakes of the 
head over John’s case. He would not have spoken 
against my method for the world, and fancied that 
he concealed his fears. 

“Miss Horsman is very ill-natured, I think,’ 
sighed forth Mrs. Rose. 

“T saw that something had been said of which I 
had not heard; for the mere fact of collecting money 
for the widow was good-natured, whoever did it. 
So I asked quietly what she had said. 

“©Oh, I don’t know if I should tell you. I only 
know she made me ery; for I’m not well, and I 
ean’t bear to hear any one I live with abused.’ 

“Come! this was pretty plain. 

“*What did Miss Horsman say of me?’ asked I, 
half laughing, for I knew there was no love lost 
between us. 


“Oh, she only said she wondered you could go 
to sales, and spend your money there, when your 
ignorance had made Jane Brouncker a widow, and 
her children fatherless.’ 

“*Pooh! pooh! John’s alive, and likely to live 
as long as you or me, thanks to you, Mrs. Rose.’ 

“When my work-table came home, Mrs. Rose was 
so struck with its beauty and completeness, and I 
was so much obliged to her for her identification of 
my interests with hers, and the kindness of her 
whole conduct about John, that I begged her to ac- 
cept of it. She seemed very much pleased; and, 
after a few apologies, she consented to take it, and 
placed it in the most conspicuous part of the front 
parlor, where she usually sat. There was a good 
deal of morning calling in Duncombe after the sale; 
and, during this time, the fact of John’s being alive 
was established to the conviction of all except Miss 
Horsman, who, I believe, still doubted. I myself 
told Mr. Morgan, who immediately went to reclaim 
his money; saying to me, that he was thankful of 
the information; he was truly glad to hear it; and 
he shook me warmly by the hand for the first time 
for a month. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“A rew days after the sale, I was in the consult- 
ing room. The servant must have left the folding- 
doors a little ajar, I think. Mrs. Munton came to 
call on Mrs. Rose; and, the former being deaf, I 
heard all the speeches of the latter lady, as she was 
obliged to speak very loud in order to be heard. 
She began :— 

“¢This is a great pleasure, Mrs. Munton; so sel- 
dom that you are well enough to go out.’ 

“Mumble, mumble, mumble, through the door. 

“Oh, very well, thank you. Take this seat, and 
then you can admire my new work-table, ma’am; a 
present from Mr. Harrison.’ 

“Mnumble, mumble. 

“© Who could have told you, ma’am? Miss Hors- 
man. Oh yes, I showed it Miss Horsman.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

«*T don’t quite understand you, ma’am.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

«“¢T’m not blushing, I believe. I really am quite 
in the dark as to what you mean.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Harrison and I are most comfort- 
able together. He reminds me so of my dear Mr. 
Rose; just as fidgety and anxious in his profession,’ 

“Mumble, mumble 

“<«T’m sure you are joking now, ma’am.’ Then 
I heard a pretty loud— 

“¢Oh no;’ mumble, mumble, mumble, for a long 
time. 

“<*Did he really? Well, I’m sure I don’t know. 
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I should be sorry to think he was doomed to be un- 
fortunate in so serious an affair; but you know my 
undying regard for the late Mr. Rose.’ 

“ Another long mumble. 

“¢You’re very kind, I’m sure. Mr. Rose always 
thought more of my happiness than his own’—a 
little crying—‘ but the turtle dove has always been 
my ideal, ma’am.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

“No one could have been happier than I. As 
you say, it is a compliment to matrimony.’ 

“Mumble. 

“©¢Oh, but you must not repeat such a thing. Mr. 
Harrison would not like it. He can’t bear to have 
his affairs spoken about.’ 

“Then there was a change of subject; an inquiry 
after some poor person, I imagine; I heard Mrs. 
Rose say— 

“She has got a mucous membrane, I’m afraid, 
ma’am.’ 

“A commiserating mumble. 

“Not always fatal. I believe Mr. Rose knew 
some cases that lived for years after it was disco- 
vered that they had a mucous membrane.’—A pause, 
Then Mrs. Rose spoke in a different tone. 

“© Are you sure, ma’am, there is no mistake about 
what he said?” 

“Mumble. 

“Pray don’t be so observant, Mrs. Munton; you 
find out too much. One can have no little secrets.’ 

“The call broke up; and I heard Mrs. Munton 
say in the passage, ‘I wish you joy, ma’am, with all 
my heart. There’s no uso denying it; for I’ve seen 
all along what would happen.’ 

“When Iwent in to dinner, I said to Mrs. 
Rose— 

“¢You’ve had Mrs. Munton here, I think. Did 
she bring any news?’ To my surprise, she bridled 
and simpered, and replied, ‘Oh, you must not ask, 
Mr. Harrison: such foolish reports.’ 

“T did not ask, as she seemed to wish me not, and 
I knew there were silly reports always about. Then 
I think she was vexed that I did not ask. Altoge- 
ther she went on so strangely that I could not help 
looking at her; and then she took up a hand-screen, 
and held it between me and her. I really felt rather 
anxiously. 

“« Are you not feeling well?’ said I, innocently. 

“¢Oh, thank you, I believe I’m quite well; only 
the room is rather warm, is it not?” 

“<TLet me put the blinds down for you; the sun 
begins to have a good deal of power.’ I drew down 
the blinds. 

“¢You are so attentive, Mr. Harrison. Mr. Rose 
himself never did more for my little wishes than 
you do.’ 

“<T wish I could do more—I wish I could show 
you how much I feel——’ her kindness to John 
Brouncker, I was going on to say; but I was just 
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then called out toa patient. Before I went I turned 
back, and said— 

“«Take care of yourself, my dear Mrs. Rose; you 
had better rest a little.’ 

“For your sake, I will,’ said she tenderly. 

“T did not care for whose sake she did it. Only 
I really thought she was not quite well, and required 
rest. I thought she was more affected than usual at 
tea-time; and could have been angry with her non- 
sensical ways once or twice, but that I knew the 
real goodness of her heart. She said she wished 
she had the power to sweeten my life as she could 
my tea. I told her what a comfort she had been all 
during my late time of anxiety; and then I stole 
out to try if I could hear the evening singing at the 
vicarage, by standing close to the garden wall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tar next morning I met Mr. Bullock by ap- 
pointment, to talk a little about the legacy which 
was paid into his hands. As I was leaving his office, 
feeling full of my riches, I met Miss Horsman, She 
smiled rather grimly, and said: 

“Oh! Mr. Harrison, I must congratulate, I be- 
lieve. I don’t know whether I ought to have known, 
but as I do, I must wish you joy. A very nice little 
sum, too, I always said you would have money.’ 

“So she had found out my legacy, had she? Well, 
it was no secret, and one likes the reputation of be- 
ing a person of property. Accordingly I smiled, 
and said I was much obliged to her, and if I could 
alter the figures to my liking, she might congratu- 
late me still more. 

“She said, ‘Oh, Mr. Harrison, you can’t have 
everything. It would be better the other way, cer- 
tainly. Money is the great thing, as you’ve found 
out. The relation died most opportunely, I must 
say.” 

“He was no relative,’ said I; ‘only an intimate 
friend.’ 

“‘Dear-ah-me! I thought it had been a brother! 
Well, at any rate, the legacy is safe.’ 

“J wished her good morning, and passed on. 
Before long I was sent for to Miss Tomkinson’s. 

“Miss Tomkinson sat in severe state to receive 
me. I went in with an air of ease, because I always 
felt so uncomfortable. 

“¢Ts this true that I hear?’ asked she, in an in- 
quisitorial manner. 

“T thought she alluded to my five hundred pounds. 
So I smiled, and said that I believed it was. 

“¢Can money be so great an object with you, Mr. 
Harrison?’ she asked again. 

“T said I had never cared much for money, ex- 
cept as an assistance to any plan of settling in life; 
and then, as I did not like her severe way of treat- 
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ing the subject, I said that I hoped every one was 
well; though of course I expected some one was ill, 
or I should not have been sent for. 

“Miss Tomkinson looked very grave and sad. 
Then she answered, ‘Caroline is very poorly—the 
old palpitations at the heart; but of course that is 
nothing to you.’ 

“T said I was very sorry. She had a weakness 
there, I knew. Could I see her? I might be able 
to order something for her. 

“T thought I heard Miss Tomkinson say some- 
thing in a low voice about my being a heartless 
deceiver. Then she spoke up. ‘I was always dis- 
trustful of you, Mr. Harrison. I never liked your 
looks. I begged Caroline again and again not to 
confide in you. I foresaw how it would end. And 
now I fear her precious life will be a sacrifice.’ 

“T begged her not to distress herself, for in all 
probability there was very little the matter with her 
sister. Might I see her? 

“*No! she said, shortly, standing up as if to dis- 
miss me. ‘There has been too much of this seeing 
and calling. By my consent, you shall never see 
her again.’ 

“TI bowed. I was annoyed, of course. Such a 
dismissal might injure my practice just when I was 
most anxious to increase it. 

“Have you no apology, no excuse, to offer?’ 

“T said I had done my best; I did not feel that 
there was any reason to offer an apology. I wished 
her good morning. Suddenly sho came forwards. 

“¢Oh, Mr. Harrison,’ said she, ‘if you have really 
loved Caroline, do not let a little paltry money make 
you desert her for another.’ 

“Twas struck dumb. Loved Miss Caroline! I 
loved Miss Tomkinson a great deal better, and yet I 
disliked her. She went on. 

“TJ have saved nearly three thousand pounds. If 
you think you are too poor to marry without money, 
I will give it all to Caroline. I am strong, and can 
go on working; but she is weak, and this disap- 
pointment will kill her.’ She sat down suddenly, 
and covered her face with her hands. Then she 
looked up. 

“You are unwilling, I see. Don’t suppose I 
would have urged you if it had been for myself; but 
she has had so much sorrow.’ And now she fairly 
cried aloud. I tried to explain; but she would not 
listen, but kept saying, ‘Leave the house, sir! leave 
the house!’ But I would be heard. 

“«T have never had any feeling warmer than re- 
spect for Miss Caroline, and I have never shown any 
different feeling, I never for an instant thought of 
making her my wife, and she has had no cause in 
my behavior to imagine I entertained any such in- 
tention.’ . 

“¢This is adding insult to injury,’ said she. 
‘Leave the house, sir, this instant!’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“J went, and sadly enough. In a small town 
such an occurrence is sure to be talked about, and 
to make a great deal of mischief. When I went 
home to dinner I was so full of it, and foresaw so 
clearly that I should need some advocate soon to set 
the case in its right light, that I determined on 
making a confidante of good Mrs. Rose. I could 
not eat. She watched me tenderly, and sighed when 
she saw my want of appetite. 

“¢T am sure you have something on your mind, 
Mr. Harrison. Would it be—would it not be—a 
relief to impart it to some sympathizing friend?’ 

“Tt was just what I wanted to do. 

“*My dear kind Mrs. Rose,’ said I, ‘I must tell 
you, if you will listen.’ 

“She took up the fire-screen, and held it, as _yes- 
terday, between me and her. 

“«The most unfortunate misunderstanding has 
taken place. Miss Tomkinson thinks that I havo 
been paying attentions to Miss Caroline; when, in 
fact—may I tell you, Mrs. Rose ?—my affections are 
placed elsewhere. Perhaps you have found it out 
already?’ for indeed I thought I had been too much 
in love to conceal my attachment to Sophy from any 
one who knew my movements as well as Mrs. Rose. 

“She hung down her head, and said she believed 
she had found out my secret. 

«“«Then only think how miserably I am situated. 
If I have any hope—oh, Mrs. Rose, do you think I 
have any hope ?’/— 

“She put the hand-screen still more before her 
face, and after some hesitation she said she thought 
“if I persevered—in time—I might have hope.’ And 
then she suddenly got up, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Tuar afternoon I met Mr. Bullock in the street. 
My mind was so full of the affair with Miss Tom- 
kinson, that I should have passed him without no- 
tice, if he had not stopped me short, and said that 
he must speak to me; about my wonderful five hun- 
dred pounds, I supposed. But I did not care for 
that now. 

«What is this I hear,’ said he, severely, ‘about 
your engagement with Mrs. Rose?’ 

“¢With Mrs. Rose! said I, almost laughing, 
although my heart was heavy enough. 

“©Yes! with Mrs. Rose!’ said he, sternly. 

“‘¢T’m not engaged to Mrs. Rose,’ I replied. 
‘There is some mistake.’ 

“¢T’m glad to hear it, sir,’ he answered; ‘very 
glad. It requires some explanation, however. Mrs, 
Rose has been congratulated, and has acknowledged 
the truth of the report. It is confirmed by many 
facts. The work-table you bought, confessing your 
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intention of giving it to your future wife, is given 
to her. How do you account for these things, sir?” 

“T said I did not pretend to account for them. At 
present, a good deal was inexplicable; and when I 
could give an explanation, I did not think that I 
should feel myself called upon to give it to him. 

“«Very well, sir; very well,’ replied he, growing 
very red. ‘I shall take care and let Mr. Morgan 
know the opinion I entertain of you. What do you 
think that man deserves to be called, who enters a 
family under the plea of friendship, and takes ad- 
vantage of his intimacy to win the affections of the 
daughter, and then engages himself to another wo- 
man?” 

“T thought he referred to Miss Caroline. I sim- 
ply said I could only say that I was not engaged; 
and that Miss Tomkinson had been quite mistaken 
in supposing I had been paying any attentions to 
her sister beyond those dictated by mere civility. 

“Miss Tomkinson! Miss Caroline! I don’t un- 
derstand to what yourefer. Is there another victim 
to your perfidy? What I allude to are the attentions 
you have paid to my daughter, Miss Bullock.’ 

“Another! I could but disclaim, as I had done 
in the case of Miss Caroline; but I began to be in 
despair. Would Miss Horsman, too, come forward 
as a victim to my tender affections? It was all Mr. 
Morgan’s doing, who had lectured me into this ten- 
derly deferential manner. But on the score of Miss 
Bullock, I was brave in my innocence. I had posi- 
tively disliked her; and so I told her father, though 
in more civil and measured tones, adding that I was 
sure the feeling was reciprocal. 

“Te looked as if he would like to horsewhip me. 
I longed to call him out. 

“‘T hope my daughter has had sense enough to 
despise you; I hope she has, that’s all. I trust my 
wife may be mistaken as to her feelings.’ 

“So, he had heard all through the medium of his 
wife. That explained something, and rather calmed 
me. I begged he would ask Miss Bullock if she had 
ever thought I had any ulterior object in my inter- 
course with her, beyond mere friendliness (and not 
so much of that, I might have added). I would 
refer it to her. 

“¢ Girls,’ said Mr. Bullock, a little more quietly, 
‘do not like to acknowledge that they have been 
deceived and disappointed. I consider my wife’s 
testimony as likely to be nearer the truth than my 
daughter’s, for that reason. And she tells me she 
never doubted but that, if not absolutely engaged, 
you understood each other perfectly. She is sure 
Jemima is deeply wounded by your engagement to 
Mrs. Rose.’ 

“¢Onee for all, I am not engaged to anybody. 
Till you have seen your daughter, and learnt the 
truth from her, I will wish you farewell.’ 

“T bowed in a stiff, haughty manner, and walked 
off homewards. But, when I got to my own door, I 
remembered Mrs. Rose, and all that Mr. Bullock 


had said about her acknowledging the truth of the 
report of my engagement to her. Where could I go 
to be safe? Mrs. Rose, Miss Bullock, Miss Caroline 
—they lived, as it were, at the three points of an 
equilateral triangle; here was I in the centre. I 
would go to Mr. Morgan’s, and drink tea with him. 
There, at any rate, I was secure from any one want- 
ing to marry me; and I might be as professionally 
bland as I liked, without being misunderstood. But 
there, too, a contretemps awaited me, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Mr. More an was looking grave, After a minute 
or two of humming and hawing, he said— 

“*T have been sent for to Miss Caroline Tomkin- 
son, Mr. Harrison, I am sorry to hear of this—I 
am grieved to find that there seems to haye been 
some trifling with the affections of a very worthy 
lady. Miss Tomkinson, who is in sad distress, tells 
me that they had every reason to believe that you 
were attached to her sister. May I ask if you do 
not intend to marry her?” 

“T said nothing was farther from my thoughts. 

««« My dear sir,’ said Mr. Morgan, rather agitated, 
‘do not express yourself so strongly and vehemently. 
It is derogatory to the sex to speak so. It is more 
respectful to say, in these cases, that you do not 
venture to entertain a hope; such a manner is gene- 
rally understood, and does not sound like such posi- 
tive objection.’ 

“¢T cannot help it, sir; I must talk in my own 
natural manner. I would not speak disrespectfully 
of any woman; but nothing should induce me to 
marry Miss Caroline Tomkinson; not if she were 
Venus herself, and Queen of England into the bar- 
gain. I cannot understand what has given riso to 
the idea.’ 

“¢Tndeed, sir; I think that is very plain. You 
have a trifling case to attend to in the house, and 
you invariably make it a pretext for seeing and con- 
versing with the lady.’ 

“<¢That was her doing, not mine!’ said I, vehe- 
mently. 

“Allow me to go on. You are discovered on 
your knees before her—a positive injury to the esta- 
blishment, as Miss Tomkinson observes; a most 
passionate valentine is sent, and, when questioned, 
you acknowledge the sincerity of meaning which 
you affix to such things.’ Ho stopped; for, in his 
earnestness, he had been talking more quickly than 
usual, and was out of breath, I burst in with my 
explanations— 

«“¢The valentine I knew nothing about.’ 

“Tt is in your handwriting,’ said he, coldly. ‘I 
should be most deeply grieved to—in fact, I will not 
think it possible of your father’s son. But, I must 
say, it is in your handwriting.’ 
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“TJ tried again; and, at last, succeeded in con- 
vincing him that I had been only unfortunate, not 
intentionally guilty of winning Miss Caroline’s 
affections. I said that I had been endeavoring, it 
was true, to practice the manner he had recommend- 
ed, of universal sympathy, and recalled to his mind 
some of the advice he had given me. He was a 
good deal flurried. 

“But, my dear sir, I had no idea you would car- 
ry it out to such consequences. “ Philandering,” 
Tomkinson called it. That is a hard word, sir. My 
manner has been always tender and sympathetic ; 
but I am not aware that I ever excited any hopes ; 
there never was any report about me. I believe no 
lady was ever attached to me. You must strive 
after this happy medium, sir.’ 

“T was still distressed. Mr. Morgan had only 
heard of one, but there were three ladies, including 
Miss Bullock, hoping to marry me. He saw myan- 
noyance. 

“Don’t be too much distressed about it, my dear 
sir; I was sure you were too honorable a man, from 
the first. With a conscience like yours, I would 
defy the world.’ 

“He became anxious to console me, and I was 
hesitating whether I would not tell him all my three 
dilemmas, when a note was brought in to him. It 
was from Mrs. Munton. He threw it to me with a 
face of dismay. 


«My pear Mr. Moran: I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the happy matrimonial engagement 
I hear you have formed with Miss Tomkinson. All 
previous circumstances, as I have just been remark- 
ing to Miss Horsman, combine to promise you 
felicity. And I wish that every blessing may attend 
your married life! Most sincerely yours, 

. “¢Jane Munton.’ 


“T could not help laughing; he had been so late- 
ly congratulating himself that no report of the kind 
had ever been circulated about himself. He said— 

“Sir! this is no laughing matter; I assure you 
it is not.’ ¥ 

“T could not resist asking, if I was to conclude 
that there was no truth in the report? 

“¢Truth, sir! it’s a lie from beginning to end! 
I don’t like to speak too decidedly about any lady ; 
and I’ve a great respect for Miss Tomkinson ; but I 
do assure you, sir, 1’d as soon marry one of Her 
Majesty’s Life-guards. Iwould rather; it would be 
more suitable. Miss Tomkinson is a very worthy 
lady ; but she ’s a perfect grenadier.’ 

“He grew very nervous. He was evidently inse- 
cure. He thought it not impossible that Miss Tom- 
kinson might come and marry him, vi et armis. I 
am sure he had some dim idea of abduction in his 
mind. Still, he was better off than I was; for he 
was in his own house, and report had only engaged 
him to one lady; while I stood, like Paris, among 


three contending beauties. Truly, an apple of dis- 
cord had been thrown into our little town. I sus- 
pected at the time, what I know now, that it was 
Miss Horsman’s doing; not intentionally, I will do 
her the justice to say. But she had shouted out the 
story of my behavior to Miss Caroline up Mrs. Mun- 
ton’s trumpet; and that lady, possessed with the 
idea that I was engaged to Mrs. Rose, had imagined 
the masculine pronoun to relate to Mr. Morgan, 
whom she had seen only that afternoon téte-d-téte 
with Miss Tomkinson, condoling with her in some 
tender deferential manner, I’ll be bound. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“TJ was very cowardly. I positively dared not go 
home ; but, at length, I was obliged to go. Ihad 
done all I could to console Mr. Morgan, but he re- 
fused to be comforted. I went at last. I rang at 
the bell. I don’t know who opened the door, but I 
think it was Mrs. Rose. I kepta handkerchief to 
my face, and, muttering something about having a 
dreadful toothache, I flew up to my room and bolted 
the door. I had no candle; but what did that sig- 
nify? Iwas safe. I could not sleep; and, when I 
did fall into a sort of doze, it was ten times worse 
wakening up. I could notremember whether I was 
engaged or not. If I was engaged, who was the 
lady? I had always considered myself as rather 
plain than otherwise ; but surely I had made a mis- 
take. Fascinating I certainly must be; but perhaps 
Iwas handsome. As soon as day dawned, I got up 
to ascertain the fact at the looking-glass. Even 
with the best disposition to be convinced, I could 
not see any striking beauty in my round face, with 
an unshaven beard and a night-cap, like a fool's cap 
at the top. I took off my night-cap. No! I must 
be content to be plain, but agreeable. All this I 
tell you in confidence. I would not have my little 
bit of vanity known for the world. I fell asleep to- 
wards morning. I was awakened by a tap at my 
door. It was Peggy: she put in a hand with a note. 
I took it. 

“<¢Tt is not from Miss Horsman ?’ said I, half in 
joke, half in very earnest fright. 

“ ‘No, sir; Mr. Morgan’s man brought it.’ 

“T opened it. It ran thus :— 


«<¢My pear Sr: It is now nearly twenty years 
since I have had a little relaxation, and I find that 
my health requires it. I have also the utmost con- 
fidence in you, and I am sure this feeling is shared 
by our patients. I have therefore no sctuple in 
putting in execution a hastily formed plan, and 
going to Chesterton to catch the early train on my 
way to Paris. If your accounts are good, TI shall 
remain away probably a fortnight. Direct to Meu- 


rice’s. Yours, most truly, J. Morgan. 
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“«P. 8. Perhaps it may be as well not to name 
where I am gone, especially to Miss Tomkinson.’ 


He had deserted me. He, with only one report, 
had left me to stand my ground with three. 

“Mrs. Rose’s kind regards, sir, and it’s nearly 
nine o’clock. Breakfast has been ready this. hour, 
sir’ 

“Tell Mrs. Rose I don’t want any breakfast. 
Or stay (for I was very hungry), I will take a cup 
of tea and some toast up here.’ 

“ Peggy brought the tray to the door. 

“¢T hope you ’re not ill, sir?’ said she, kindly. 

“Not very. I shall be better when I get into 
the air,’ 

“¢Mrs. Rose seems sadly put about,’ said she; 
«she seems so grieved like.’ 

“T watched my opportunity, and went out by the 
side door in the garden. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 


“JT wAp intended to ask Mr. Morgan to call at the 
vicarage, and give his parting explanation before 
they could hear the report. Now, I thought that if 
I could see Sophy, I would speak to her myself; 
but I did not wish to encounter the vicar. I went 
along the lane at the back of the vicarage, and came 
suddenly upon Miss Bullock. She colored, and 
asked me if I would allow her to speak to me. I 
could only be resigned ; but I thought I could pro- 
bably set one report at rest by this conversation, 

“ She was almost crying. 

“<¢T must tell you, Mr. Harrison, I have watched 
you here in order to speak to you. I heard, with 
the greatest regret, of papa’s conversation with you 
yesterday.’ She was fairly crying. ‘I believe Mrs. 
Bullock finds me in her way, and wants to have me 
married. It is the only way in which I can account 
for such a complete misrepresentation as she had 
told papa, I don’t care for you in the least, sir. 
You never paid me any attentions. You ’ve been 
almost rude to me; and I have liked you the better. 
That ’s to say, I never have liked you.’ 

“<T am truly glad to hear what you say,’ answered 
I. ‘Don’t distress yourself. I was sure there was 
some mistake.’ 

“But she cried bitterly. 

«“<Tt is so hard to feel that my marriage—my 
absence—is desired so earnestly at home. I dread 
every new acquaintance we form with any gentle- 
man. It is sure to be the beginning of a series of 
attacks on him, of which everybody must be aware, 
and to which they may think I am a willing party. 
But I should not much mind it, if it were not for the 
conviction that she wishes me so earnestly away. 
Oh, my own dear mamma, you would never-—— 

“She cried more than ever. I was truly sorry for 
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her, and had just taken her hand, and began—‘ My 
dear Miss Bullock——,’ when the door in the wall 
of the vicarage garden opened. It was the vicar 
letting out Miss Tomkinson, whose face was all 
swelled with crying. He saw me; but he did not 
bow, or make any sign. On the contrary, he looked 
down as from a severe eminence, and shut the door 
hastily. I turned to Miss Bullock. 

“«T am afraid the vicar has been hearing some- 
thing to my disadvantage from Miss Tomkinson, and 
it is very awkward——’ She finished my sentence, 
‘To have found us here together. Yes, but as long 
as we understand that we do not care for each other, 
it does not signify what people say.’ 

“*Oh, but to me it does,’ said I; ‘I may, per- 
haps, tell you—but do not mention it to a creature 
—I am attached to Miss Hutton,’ 

“*To Sophy! Oh, Mr. Harison, I am so glad; 
she is such a sweet creature. Oh, I wish you joy!’ 

“*Not yet; I have never spoken about it.’ 

“<Oh, but it is cert.in to happen.’ She jumped 
with a woman’s rapidity to a conclusion, And then 
she began to praise Sophy. Never was a man yet 
who did not like to hear the praises of his mistress, 
I walked by her side; we came past the front of the 
vicarage together. I looked up, and saw Sophy 
there, and she saw me. 

“That afternoon she was sent away; sent to visit 
her aunt ostensibly; in reality, because of the re- 
ports of my conduct, which were showered down 
upon the vicar, and one of which he saw confirmed 
by his own eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“JT mearD of Sophy’s departure as one heard of 
everything, soon after it had taken place. I did not 
care for the awkwardness of my situation, which had 
so perplexed and amused me in the morning. I felt 
that something was wrong; that Sophy was taken 
away from me. I sank into despair. If anybody 
liked to marry me, they might. I was willing to be 
sacrificed. I did not speak to Mrs. Rose. She won- 
dered at me, and grieved over my coldness, I saw; 
but I had left off feeling anything. Miss Tomkin- 
son cut me in the street; and it did not break my 
heart. Sophy was gone away; that was all I cared 
for. Where had they sent her to? Who was her 
aunt, that she should go and visit her? One day I 
met Lizzie, who looked as though she had been told 
not to speak to me, but could not help doing so. 

««* Have you heard from your sister?’ said I. 

“cYes? 

“Where is she? I hope she is well.’ 

“She is at the Leoms (I was not much wiser). 
Oh yes, she is very well. Fanny says she was at the 
Assembly last Wednesday, and danced all night with 
the officers.’ 
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“T thought I would enter myself a member of the 
Peace Society at once. She was a little flirt, and a 
hard-hearted creature. I don’t think I wished Liz- 
zie good-by. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“War most people would have considered a 
more serious evil than Sophy’s absence, befell me. 
I found that my practice was falling off. The pre- 
judice of the town ran strongly against me. Mrs. 
Munton told me all that was said. She heard it 
through Miss Horsman. It was said—cruel little 
town—that my negligence or ignorance had been 
the cause of Walter’s death; that Miss Tyrrell had 
become worse under my treatment; and that John 
Brouncker was all but dead, if he was not» quite, 
from my mismanagement. All Jack Marshland’s 
jokes and revelations, which had, I thought, gone 
to oblivion, were raked up to my discredit. He him- 
self, formerly, to my astonishment, rather a favorite 
with the good people of Duncombe, was spoken of 
as one of my disreputable friends. 

“Tn short, so prejudiced were the good people of 
Duncombe, that I believe a very little would have 
made them suspect me of a brutal highway robbery, 
which took place in the neighborhood about this 
time. Mrs. Munton told me, dpropos of the robbery, 
that she had never yet understood the cause of my 
year’s imprisonment in Newgate; she had no doubt, 
from what Mr. Morgan had told her, there was some 
good reason for it: but if I would tell her the par- 
ticulars, she should like to know them. 

“Miss Tomkinson sent for Mr. White, from Ches- 
terton, to see Miss Caroline; and, as he was coming 
over, all our old patients seemed to take advantage 
of it, and send for him too. 

“But the worst of all was the vicar’s manner to 
me. If he had eut me, I could have asked him why 
he did so. But the freezing change in his behavior 
was indescribable, though bitterly felt. I heard of 
Sophy’s gayety from Lizzie. I thought of writing 
toher. Just then Mr. Morgan’s fortnight of absence 
expired. I was wearied out by Mrs. Rose’s tender 
vagaries, and took no comfort from her sympathy, 
which indeed I rather avoided. Her tears irritated, 
instead of grieving me. I wished I could tell her 
at once that I had no intention of marrying her. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Mr. Morean had not been at home above two 
l ours before he was sent for to the vicarage. Sophy 
had come back, and I had never heard of it. She 
had come home ill and weary, and longing for rest; 
and the rest seemed approaching with awful strides. 
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Mr. Morgan forgot all his Parisian adventures, and 
all his terror of Miss Tomkinson, when he was sent 
for to see her. She was ill of a fever, which made 
fearful progress. When he told me, I wished to 
force the vicarage door, if I might but see her. But 
I controlled myself; and only cursed my weak inde- 
cision, which had prevented my writing to her. It 
was well I had no patients; they would have had 
but a poor chance of attention. I hung about Mr. 
Morgan, who might see her, and did see her. But 
from what he told me, I perceived that the measures 
he was adopting were powerless to check so sudden 
and violent an illness. Oh! if they would but let 
me see her! But that was out of the question. It 
was not merely that the vicar had heard of my cha- 
racter as a gay Lothario, but that doubts had been 
thrown out of my medical skill. The accounts grew 
worse. Suddenly, my resolution was taken. Mr. 
Morgan’s very regard for Sophy made him more than 
usually timid in his practice. I had my horse sad- 
dled, and galloped to Chesterton. I took the express 
train to town. I went to Dr. I told him 
every particular of the case. He listened; but shook 
his head. He wrote down a prescription; and re-. 
commended a new preparation, not yet in full use: 
a preparation of a poison, in fact. 

“Tt may save her,’ said he. ‘It is a chance, in 
such a state of things as you describe. It must be 
given on the fifth day, if the pulse will bear it. 
Crabbe makes up the preparation most skillfully. 
Let me hear from you, I beg.’ 

“T went to Crabbe’s. I begged to make it up 
myself; but my hands trembled, so that I could not 
weigh the quantities. I asked the young man to do 
it for me. I went, without touching food, to the sta- 
tion, with my medicine and my prescription in my 
pocket. Back we flew through the country. I 
sprang on Bay Maldon, which my groom had in 
waiting, and galloped across the country to Dun- 
combe. 

“But I drew bridle when I came to the top of the 
hill—the hill above the old hall, from which we 
catch the first glimpse of the town, for I thought 
within myself that she might be dead; and I dread- 
ed to come near certainty. The hawthorns were out 
in the woods, the young lambs were in the meadows, 
the song of the thrushes filled the air; but it only 
made the thought the more terrible. 

“¢What if in this world of hope and life she lies 
dead!’ I heard the church bells soft and clear. I 
sickened to listen. Was it the passing bell? No!— 
it was ringing eight o’clock. I put spurs to my 
horse, down hill as it was. We dashed into the 
town. I turned him, saddle and bridle, into the 
stable-yard, and went off to Mr. Morgan’s. 

“Ts she—? said I. ‘How is she?’ 

“¢Very ill. My poor fellow, I see how it is with 
you. She may live—but I fear. My dear sir, I am 
very much afraid.’ 

“T told him of my journey, and consultation with 
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Dr——,, and showed him the prescription. His 
hands trembled as he put on his spectacles to read 
it. 
#3 his is a very dangerous medicine, sir,’ said he, 
with his finger under the name of the poison. 

“¢Ttis a new preparation,’ said I. ‘Dr. 
relies much upon it.’ 

“¢T dare not administer it,’ he replied. ‘I have 
never tried it. It must be very powerful. I dare 
not play tricks in this case.’ 

“T believo I stamped with impatience; but it was 
all of no use. My journey had been in vain. The 
more I urged the imminent danger of the case re- 
quiring some powerful remedy, the more nervous he 
became, 

“T told him I would throw up the partnership. I 
threatened him with that, though, in fact, it was only 
what I felt IT ought to do, and had resolved upon 
before Sophy’s illness, as I had lost the confidence 
of his patients. He only said— 

«*T cannot help it, sir. I shall regret it for your 
father’s sake; but I must do my duty. I dare not 
run the risk of giving Miss Sophy this violent medi- 
cine—a preparation of a deadly poison.’ 

“T left him without a word. He was quite right 
in adhering to his own views, as I can see now; 
but, at the time, I thought him brutal and obstinate. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“T went home. I spoke rudely to Mrs. Rose, 
who awaited my return at the door. I rushed past, 
and locked myself inmy room. I could not go to 
bed. 

“The morning sun came pouring in, and enraged 
me, as everything did since Mr. Morgan refused. I 
pulled the blind down so violently that the string 
broke. What did it signify? The light might 
eome in. What was the sun to me? And then I 
remembered that that sun might be shining on her 
—dead. 

“T sat down and covered my face. Mrs. Rose 
knocked at the door. I opened it. She had never 
been in bed, and had been erying too. 

“«Mr. Morgan wants to speak to you, sir!’ 

“T rushed back for my medicine, and went to 
him. He stood at the door, pale and anxious. 

“*She’s alive, sir,’ said he; ‘but that’s all. We 
have sent for Dr. Hamilton. I’m afraid he will not 
come in time. Do you know, sir, I think we should 
venture—with Dr. ——’s sanction—to give her 
that medicine. It is but a chance; but it is the 
only one, I’m afraid.’ He fairly cried before he had 
ended. 

“<T’ve got it here,’ said I, setting off to walk; 
but he could not go so fast. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir,’ said he, ‘for my ab- 
rupt refusal last night.’ 
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“*«Tndeed, sir,’ said I; ‘I ought much rather to 
beg your pardon. I was very violent.’ 

“Oh! Never mind! Never mind! 
repeat what Dr. said?” 

“T did so; and then I asked, with a meekness 
that astonished myself, if I might not go in and 
administer it. 

«No, sir,’ said he, ‘I’m afraid not. Iam sure 
your good heart would not wish to give pain. Be- 
sides, it might agitate her, if she has any conscious- 
ness before death. In her delirium she has often 
mentioned your name; and, sir, I’m sure you won't 
name it again, as it may, in fact, be considered a 
professional secret; but I did hear our good vicar 
speak a little strongly about you; in fact, sir, I dia 
hear him curse you. You see the mischief it might 
make in the parish, I’m sure, if this were known.’ 

“T gave him the medicine, and watched him in, 
and saw the door shut. I hung about the place all 
day. Poor and rich, all came to inquire. The 
county people drove up in their carriages—the halt 
and the lame came on their crutches. Their anxiety 
did my heart good. Mr. Morgan told me that she 
slept, and I watched Dr. Hamilton into the house. 
The night came on. She slept. I watched round 
the house. I saw the light high up, burning still 
and steady. Then I saw it moved. It was the 
crisis, in one way or other. 


Will you 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Mr. MorGan came out. Good old man! The 
tears were running down his cheeks: he could not 
speak ; but kept shaking my hands. I didnot want 
words. I understood that she was better. 

“<r, Hamilton says.it was the only medicine 
that could have saved her. I was an old fool, sir. 
I beg your pardon. The vicar shall know all. I 
beg your pardon, sir, if I was abrupt.’ 

“Everything went on brilliantly from this time. 

“ Mr. Bullock called to apologize for his mistake, 
and consequent upbraiding. John Brouncker came 
home brave and well. 

“There was still Miss Tomkinson in the ranks of 
the enemy; and Mrs. Rose, too much, I feared, in 
the ranks of the friends. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“One night she had gone to bed, and I was 
thinking of going. I had been studying in the back 
room, where I went for refuge from her in the pre- 
sent position of affairs; (I read a good number of 
surgical books about this time, and also ‘Vanity 
Fair ;’) when I heard a loud, long-continued knock- 
ing at the door, enough to waken the whole street. 
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Before I could get to open it, I heard that well-known 
bass of Jack Marshland’s, once heard never to be 
forgotten, pipe up the negro song, 


“© Who’s dat knocking at de door?” 


“Though it was raining hard at the time, and I 
stood waiting to let him in, he would finish his 
melody in the open air; loud and clear along the 
street it sounded. I saw Miss Tomkinson’s night- 
capped head emerge froma window. She called out 
‘Police! police!’ 

“Now there were no police, only a rheumatic 
constable, in the town; but it was the custom of the 
ladies, when alarmed at night, to call an imaginary 
police, which had, they thought, an intimidating 
effect, but, as every one knew the real state of the 
unwatched town, we did not much mind it in general. 
Just now, however, I wanted to regain my character. 
80 I pulled Jack in, quayering as he entered. 

“¢You’ve spoilt a good shake,’ said he; ‘ that’s 
what you have. I’m nearly up to Jenny Lind; and 
you see I’m a nightingale like her.’ 

“We sat up late; and I don’t know how it was, 
but I told him all my matrimonial misadventures. 

“¢T thought I could imitate your hand pretty 
well,’ said he. ‘My word! it was a flaming valen- 
tine! No wonder she thought you loved her!’ 

“ So that was your doing, was it? NowI’ll tell 
you what you shall do to make up for it. You shall 
write me a letter confessing your hoax—a letter that 
I can show.’ 

“Give me pen and paper, my boy; you shall 
dictate. “ With a deeply penitent heart”—will that 
do for a beginning ?” 

“T told him what to write; a simple, straightfor- 
ward confession of his practical joke. I enclosed 
it in a few lines of regret that, unknown to me, any 
of my friends should have so acted. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Ay this time I knew that Sophy was slowly 
recovering. One day I met Miss Bullock, who had 
seen her. 

«< «We have been talking about you,’ said she with 
a bright smile; for, since she knew I disliked her, 
she felt quite at her ease, and could smile very 
pleasantly. I understood that she had been explain- 
ing the misunderstanding about herself to Sophy ; 
so that when Jack Marshland’s note had been sent 
to Miss Tomkinson’s I thought myself in a fair way 
to have my character established in two quarters. 
But the third was my dilemma. Mrs. Rose had 
really so much of my true regard for her good quali- 
ties, that I disliked the idea of a formal explanation, 
in which a good deal must be said on my side to 
wound her. We had become very much estranged 
over since I had heard of this report of my engage- 
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ment to her. I saw that she grieved overit. While 
Jack Marshland stayed with us, I felt at my ease 
in the presence of a third person. But he told me 
confidentially he durst not stay long, for fear some 
of the ladies should snap him up, and marry him. 
Indeed I myself did not think it unlikely that he 
would snap one of them up if he could. For when 
we met Miss Bullock one day, and heard her hope- 
ful, joyous account of Sophy’s progress (to whom 
she was a daily visitor), he asked me who that 
bright-looking girl was? And when I told him she 
was the Miss Bullock of whom I had spoken to him, 
he was pleased to observe that he thought I had 
been a great fool, and asked me if Sophy had any- 
thing like such splendid eyes. He made me repeat 
about Miss Bullock’s unhappy circumstances at 
home, and then became very thoughtful—a most 
unusual and morbid symptom in his case. 

“Soon after he went, by Mr. Morgan’s kind offices 
and explanations I was permitted to see Sophy. 
I might not speak much; it was prohibited for fear 
of agitating her. We talked of the weather and the 
flowers; and we were silent. But her little, white, 
thin hand lay in mine; and we understood each 
other without words. I had a long interview with 
the vicar afterwards; and came away glad and 
satisfied. 

“Mr. Morgan called in the afternoon, evidently 
anxious, though he made no direct inquiries (he was 


; too polite for that), to hear the result of my visit at 


the vicarage. I told him to give me joy. Heshook 
me warmly by the hand; and then rubbed his own 
together. I thought I would consult him about my 
dilemma with Mrs. Rose, who, I was afraid, would 
be deeply affected by my engagement. 

“There is only one awkward circumstance,’ said 
I; ‘about Mrs. Rose.’ I hesitated how to word 
the fact of her having received congratulations on 
her supposed engagement with me, and her mani- 
fest attachment; but, before I could speak, he broke 
in— 

“¢My dear sir, you need not trouble yourself 
about that; she will have a home. In fact, sir,’ 
said he, reddening a little, ‘I thought it would, 
perhaps, put a stop to those reports connecting my 
name with Miss Tomkinson’s if I married some one 
else. I hoped it might prove an efficacious contra- 
diction. And I was struck with admiration for Mrs. 
Rose’s undying memory of her late husband. Not 
to be prolix, I have this morning obtained Mrs. 
Rose’s consent to—to marry her, in fact, sir!’ said 
he, jerking out the climax. 

“Here was an event! Then Mr. Morgan had 
never heard the report about Mrs. Rose and me. 
(To this day, I think she would have taken me, if I 
had proposed.) So much the better. 

“‘ Marriages were in the fashion that year. Mr. 
Bullock met me one morning, as I was going to ride 
with Sophy. He and I had quite got over our mis- 
understanding, thanks to Jemima, and were as 
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friendly as ever. This morning he was chuckling 
aloud as he walked. 

“<Stop, Mr. Harrison!’ he said, as I went quickly 
past. ‘Have you heard the news? Miss Horsman 
has just told me Miss Caroline has eloped with young 
Hoggins! She is ten years older than he is! How 
can her gentility like being married to a tallow- 
chandler? It is a very good thing for her, though,’ 
he added, in a more serious manner; ‘old Hoggins 
is very rich; and though he’s angry just now, he 
will soon be reconciled.’ 

“Any vanity I might have entertained on the 
score of the three ladies who were, at one time, said 
to be captivated by my charms, was being rapidly 
dispersed. Soon after Mr. Hoggins’ marriage, I 
met Miss Tomkinson face to face, for the first time 
since our memorable conversation. She stopped 
me, and said— 

“ «Don’t refuse to receive my congratulations, Mr. 
Harrison, on your most happy engagement to Miss 
Hutton. I owe you an apology, too, for my behavior 
when I last saw you at our house. I really did 
think Caroline was attached to you then; and it 
irritated me, I confess, in a very wrong and unjus- 
tifiable way. But I heard her telling Mr. Hoggins 
only yesterday that she had been attached to him 
for years; ever since he was in pinafores, she dated 
it from; and when I asked her afterwards how she 
could say so, after her distress on hearing that false 
report about you and Mrs. Rose, she cried, and said 
I never had understood her; and that the hysterics 
which alarmed me so much were simply caused by 
eating pickled cucumber. I am very sorry for my 
stupidity and improper way of speaking; but I hope 
we are friends now, Mr. Harrison, for I should wish 
to be liked by Sophy’s husband! 

“Good Miss Tomkinson! to believe the substitu- 
tion of indigestion for disappointed affection. I 
shook her warmly by the hand; and we have been 
all right ever since. I think I told you she is baby’s 
godmother. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“T mAD some difficulty in persuading Jack Marsh- 
land to be groomsman; but when he heard all the 
arrangements, he came. Miss Bullock was brides- 
maid. He liked us all so well, that he came again 
at Christmas, and was far better behaved than he 
had been the year before. He won golden opinions 
indeed. Miss Tomkinson said he was a reformed 
young man. We dined altogether at Mr. Morgan’s 
(the vicar wanted us to go there; but, from what 
Sophy told me, Helen was not confident of the 
mince-meat, and rather dreaded so large a party). 
We had a jolly day of it. Mrs. Morgan was as kind 
and motherly as ever. Miss Horsman certainly did 
set out a story that the vicar was thinking of Miss 
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Tomkinson for his second; or else, I think, we had 
no other report circulated in consequence of our 
happy, merry Christmas-day; and it is a wonder, 
considering how Jack Marshland went on with Je- 
mima.” 

Here Sophy came back from putting baby to bed; 
and Charles wakened up. 
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Tue twilight hour, whose shaded robes 
Seem half of night and half of day, 
And golden pictures of the sun 
From earth and sky have passed away. 


And timidly the queenly moon 
Glides where the vestal fire burns; 

And starry priesthood stand and shake 
Thought’s incense from their golden urns. 


The dim cathedral of the sky 
Gleams with a gush of ruddy light; 

Our thoughts steal through its shadowy aisles 
‘To worship at the shrine of Night. 


Then drops the veil that hides the past, 
And Memory, with illuming wings, 

Flits o'er those ruins dim and old— 
The land of the departed things. 


And forms which, dying, left us sad, 
Are floating in the lustrous air; 

We catch their smiles of Heaven’s light, 
And eager pant to meet them there. 


Then wave the forests, sing the birds, 
That waved and sung in younger days; 

The brook that passed our cottage home 
Still chants its naiad roundelays. 


The matron, with her snowy cap, 
And olden Bible on her knee, 
Still teaches to that merry boy 
Truth, which shall keep his spirit free. 


More beautiful than all the fanes 
Of temples in the ancient lands, 

*Mid leafy oaks and tablet-stones 
Our humble village chapel stands. 


And older days, when manly toil 
And love did pave the path of life, 

Glide softly to my listening ear, 
And whisper of the bygone strife. 


Then Fancy rings its golden bell, 

And clear-toned musie summons thought 
To leave the shades of former years, 

And revel in a wilder sport. 


The mist that clouds our future sky 
It piles into fantastic form, 

And airy castles glittering rise, 
And rainbows sit on every storm. 


Let not the calm and holy night 
Be wasted in the revel’s shame, 
But let its hours be steps, on which 
Thy thoughts pursue a heayenward aim. 


